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ON IMPARTING COLLATERAL KNOWLEDGE, &c. 


We cannot remind teachers too often of the signal benefits 
they may confer upon their pupils, by communicating collateral 
knowledge to them ;— that is, such knowledge as is directly 
connected with the subject of their lessons, though rarely, if 
ever, found in a text book. This practice should be commenced 
with a child the first day he enters the schoolroom, and should 
never be discontinued until the day when, for the last time, he 
leaves it. If teachers would make themselves familiar with such 
books as Miss Mayo’s Lessons on Objects, (for specimens of which, 
see Common School Journal, vol. ii. pp. 177 — 185, and 193 - 
204;) Mrs. Hamilton’s Questions ; the first fifty pages of Wilm- 
sen’s Children’s Friend, (translated from the German, by Wil- 
liam Wells, and published by Thomas, Cowperthwait, & Co., 
Philadelphia, ) and similar works, it would be impossible for them 
to keep school, or even to hear a recitation, without overflowing 
with information, both instructive and delightful. ‘The school- 
room would then cease to bea place so far out of the world ; and 
the gulf which has so long separated it from actual life would be 
bridged over. When it was our fortune to be a teacher of the 
Greek and Latin classics, we used to think it as much a part of 
our daily duty to be prepared with illustrative anecdotes and his- 
torical facts, drawn from the manners and customs of other na- 
tions and times, in order to render each lesson more useful and in- 
teresting, as to be prepared for translation or syntax. ‘The whole 
business of the schoolroom, from morning till night, should, in 
this way, be made attractive and profitable. Children do love in- 
formation which is adapted to their capacities, and they will de- 
sire to go where it can be found, as naturally as bees to flowers. 
An absurd objection is sometimes urged against such a course ; 
namely, that it will only amuse children, turn what should be 
‘oil into pastime, and create a disrelish for close, pains-taking, 
solitary application. This objection is theoretic merely. It is 
never made by those who have tried the experiment. It 1s 
urged only by such as are too ignorant or too indolent to make 
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the necessary preparation. Not only reason, but experience, 
proves that it is the best possible means of kindling a desire for 
knowledge in the bosoms of the young ; and when this desire 
is once kindled, the teacher has only to direct the car instead 
of dragging it. 

We propose, on the present occasion, to give a specimen of 
the kind of instruction we mean ;—to show, by an example, 
how collateral knowledge may be appropriately introduced to 
illustrate and enrich the matters contained in the text book. 
And we may remark, in passing, that it is strange how any 
teacher can ever use the term fezt book, without being remind- 
ed that it is only a collection of ¢eats, which it is his duty to 
explain and illustrate. 

In our cities, every merchant and most business men have 
much to do with bills of exchange and promissory notes. In 
the country, too, almost every man has something to do with 
notes of hand, either as promisor or payee, indorser or indorsee. 
if a man borrows money, he makes these instruments; if he 
lends money, he receives them. Every respectable man is lia- 
ble to be on a jury, where questions respecting this class of se- 
curities are tried; and no man is so poor, so ignorant, or so far 
outside of all society, as not to hear conversations about them. 
Now, whatever pertains to these instruments is intimately re- 
lated to the arithmetical subjects of interest and discount, and 
may, indeed, be legitimately connected with insurance, freight, 
brokerage, book-keeping, &c. 

Suppose, then, a class of advanced scholars, whose minds 
have been previously awakened by a proper course of instruc- 
tion, to be asked in what way they suppose that commercial 
transactions between the merchants of different nations are car- 
ried on. ‘The citizens of the United States, for instance, send 
abroad their productions to different quarters of the world, to 
the amount of a hundred millions of dollars or more annually. 
In what manner do they receive their pay? In money, or oth- 
erwise ? Should any one say, 7m money; then explain to him 
the immense trouble, risk, and expense, of bringing a hundred 
millions of dollars from other countries, across the ocean to this, 
which amount must soon be sent abroad again to pay for for- 
eign productions which we want. 

Here the historical fact may be stated, that we Jearn from 
the Pandects,* that when a Roman capitalist had lent money to a 
foreigner, the common mode of collecting the debt was, to send 
a trusty slave to the foreign country to receive the debt and its 
interest, and to bring them home. But this was necessarily 
both expensive and perilous. What a fetter it would be upon 
our commerce if we were obliged to send an agent to foreign 


* Pandects, the digest of the civil law published by Justinian. Explain who 
Justinian was, and when and where he lived. 
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eountries, to obtain all the money due to us for the productions 
we send them! and if other nations did the same in regard to 
the commodities they send here, how greatly it would enhance 
the price of every article of foreign merchandise that we use! 
Now, what method can be devised to cheapen and facilitate our 
business intercourse with foreign nations ? 

Some may suppose that money may not be remitted for the 
settlement of each transaction, but that the traflic may be car- 
ried on by barter. One merchant may send flour, and receive 
lis pay in cutlery ; another, beef, and receive broadcloth, &c. 
it will be easy to answer any suggestions of this kind by show- 
ing that, on such a plan, each man would have to trade in every 
thing, or, at least, in a great variety of things, and with a great 
number of men. But the same man could never trade in books, 
leather, jewelry, iron-ware, silks, pork, tea, fish, fruits, logwood, 
flour, cotton, rice, oil, feathers, coal, hemp, molasses, indigo, 
otter skins, &c. &c.; or if, by any possibility, one man could 
trade in all these things, he never could trade with all parts of the 
world from which they come. Barter, therefore, must always be 
confined to a small number of articles, and to the same place. 

Here the subject may be dismissed, for the first day, and the 
children sent away éo devise or to ascertain in what way com- 
mercial transactions between different nations may be made 
expeditious, safe, and cheap. We suggest the suspension of 
the subject at this point, because we deem the proper course, in 
regard to all instruction, to be, first, to awaken the child’s mind 
to a sense of the necessity or desirableness of knowledge, and 
to put it into an inquiring or receptive state ; and then, secondly, 
to rectify the views which his unaided judgment may suggest, 
or to impart, when necessary, the precise knowledge he needs. 

At subsequent recitations, let the subject be taken up again, 
and either the pupils or the teacher will explain it as follows : — 

A, in Boston, is about to ship flour for the Liverpool market. 
B, in Liverpool, is a corn* merchant, and will buy A’s flour. 
At the time of this transaction, C, also a merchant in Boston, 
wants cloths from D, a manufacturer in Manchester. When A 
ships his corn, he draws a bill of exchange on B, in Liverpool, 
in which he requests B to pay to himself, or to some other person 
named on the face of the bill, and to the order of whoever is 
so named, a sum stated, supposed to be the value of the flour 
when it shall reach Liverpool. But C, in Boston, who wants 
cloths from D, in Manchester, has no money in England to 
pay for them; C therefore buys A’s bill on B, and pays for it 
in our money. If the bill be made payable to A’s order, A m- 
dorses it to ©; and C then indorses it to D, —or he indorses it 


* Let it be explained that the word “corn,” in England, never has the same 
signification as with us. Here, it is commonly used for Indian corn or maize ; 
but in England, it is a generic term, and means wheat, barley, and other cereal 
grains. 
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in blank, as it is called, which phrase the teacher must explain, 
—and sends it to his agent or correspondent in England. 
When the bill arrives in England, C’s agent or correspondent 
presents it to B; and, the flour having arrived, B accepts, 
that is, promises to pay it, according to its terms. It is 
then taken to the manufacturer D, and, the cloths having been 
bought, it is delivered to him. D therefore becomes B’s cred- 
itor, and receives payment from him in English money, as A 
had received his pay from C in Boston money. Thus the 
transaction is completed without the trouble, expense, or risk 
of sending a cent of money across the ocean, to be sunk by 
storms, or plundered by pirates. 

But suppose, in the above case, that C, after having bought 
A’s bill of exchange, does not wish to use it for three months ; 
but his neighbor E wants it, or one like it, to be used imme- 
diately. Is there any way by which C can transfer this bill 
to K, receive his money, and so have the use of it for the three 
months ? or must he go back to A, have the bargain rescinded, 
the bill cancelled, and a new one drawn in favor of E? There 
issucha way. Whena bill or note is drawn payable éo the order 
of any one, it is payable to whomsoever that one shall order it 
to be paid. In the case supposed, therefore, C has only to 
write his name on the bill, with the words, ‘‘ Pay to EK,” and E 
receives C’s whole interest in it. If he says, “ Pay to K, or his 
order,’ then EK may order it to be paid to any one else; and 
soon. It is this transferability, or quality of being transferable 
from hand to hand, that makes bills of exchange and prom- 
issory notes negotiable instruments. This word negotiable is 
an important one, and the meaning of it should be precisely 
understood. 

By the civil law of the European continent, bills of exchange 
and promissory notes were early recognized as mercantile in- 
struments, and, from their nature, negotiable. But in England 
there was a strong prejudice against the assignment or transfer 
of debts, because of the abuses liable to be practised, if one 
man could buy up a debt against another, and sue and imprison 
him on it. ‘There are still laws, both in England and in this 
country, against buying up debts for purposes of oppression. 
Anciently, the common law of England forbade the assignment 
or negotiation of promissory notes. But the statutes of 3and 4 
Anne gave negotiability to notes, placing them, as mercantile 
contracts, on the same footing as inland bills of exchange. 
These English statutes have been generally adopted in the 
United States, as a part of our common law. 

At the present time, therefore, bills of exchange and prom- 
issory notes, by their quality of negotiability, are the means by 
which debts and credits are transferred from one person to 
another, with safety, despatch, and economy. They afford 
means of circulation for all the property they represent, and 
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thus they enlarge in every country its stock of circulating 
wealth, or its means of trade. w 

Promissory notes are of two kinds;—nevotiable and nut 
negotiable. 

A negotiable note expresses on its face that it is payable, not 
only to the person named in it, but to any other person who 
shall acquire the legal interest in it. If it be made payable to 
John Stiles, or order, it is then negotiable by indorsement ; if 
to John Stiles, or bearer, it is then negotiable by delivery. 

A note not negotiable, expresses on its face that it is payable 
to the particular person named in it, —as to John Stiles. Such 
anote is payable only to the party named. 

All valid promissory notes import a valuable consideration ; 
that is, an action at law may be sustained upon them without 
specially setting forth or proving a consideration for the note. 
In this they differ from other unsealed contracts. 

In a promissory note, there are two original parties, — the 
maker of the note, who is called the promisor ; and the party to 
whom it is made payable, who is called the promisee or payee. 

A valid negotiable promissory note is a written promise for 
the payment of money, at all events. 

The promise must be tm writing, but it may be in ink or 
pencil; and all but the signature may be in printed letters. 
The signature gives efficacy to the note, and must be in the 
handwriting of the promisor or of his authorized agent. 

The form of words used is not material, provided the note 
contains a written promuse to pay. A mere acknowledgment 
of indebtedness is not suflicient; Thus, “I owe you &300,” 
though in writing, is onlya due bill; it is not a promissory note. 

The note must be for the payment of money. ‘Therefore a 
written promise to pay in goods or labor is not a negotiable 
promissory note, although put into the form of a note, and pay- 
able ‘to order’ or ‘‘bearer.”” Such a writing has none of the 
privileges of a negotiable promissory note. 

A negotiable note must, on its face, fix and make certain 
the amount of money to be paid, either in words or figures. 
Hence a written promise to pay “all that shall be due on 
final settlement,” or “all that shall be realized from the grow- 
ing crop,” or “all that shall be received from John Stiles,” 1s 
not a negotiable promissory note. Even though a part of the 
sum to be paid should be made certain, on the face of the note, 
it is yet not a negotiable promissory note, even for the part 
which is so made certain. 

The money, by the note itself, must be made payable at al/ 
events, and independently of any contingency. "Therefore a 
Written promise to pay “when certain goods are sold,” or 
“ when a certain ship arrives,” is not a negotiable promissory 
note. So if the note is made payable out of a particular fund, 
as “my next month’s wages,” it is not a negotiable promissory 
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note. In all these cases, there 1s a contingency, apparent on 
the face of the note; for the goods may never be sold: th 
ship may never arrive ; the wages may hever be earned. 

And the promise must be to pay money on a day certain, — 
a day fixed by the note itself. Therefore a promise to pay 
$100, ““when A shall come of age,” is not a negotiable prom- 
issory note ; for A may never come of age. Buta note prom- 
ising to pay #100 when A shall die, is valid; for A’s death on 
some day is certain; and the note, by its own terms, fixes that 
day for payment. 

A note must contain no uncertainty as to the person to whom 
it is payable. Hence a written promise to pay to “A or B” 
is not a negotiable promissory note. But a written promise to 
pay to “A or bearer” is good ; for, in legal effect, such a 
note is payable to “ bearer ;” and any person who has legal 
possession of the note, and presents it for payment, is the 
‘‘ bearer” intended. 

A note may be issued with a blank for the payee’s name ; 
and, in such case, any bona fide holder may fill up the blank 
with his own or any other name, and the note will then be 
treated as though it had been valid in all respects from its date. 

It is indispensable that the maker’s name should appear on the 
note as promisor. 'The name, however, may be written in ink 
or pencil, and at the top, or bottom, or in the margin of the paper. 

It is not indispensable to the validity of a note that it should 
be dated, because it is allowable to show the time when it was 
made, by evidence extrinsic to the note itself; but this is al- 
Ways expensive, often diflicult, and sometimes impossible. — It 
a note be postdated or antedated, the time of its actual issue 
may always be shown, when required for substantial justice. 

It is not necessary that a note should specify any place of 
payment ; but when it is the intent of the parties, that it shall 
be paid at a particular place, the place must be specified in the 
body of the note. A memorandum at the bottom of the note, 
or on its margin, is not sufficient. 

Nor is it essential that a note should be attested. An attes- 
tation, however, in Massachusetts, takes a note out of the 
statute of limitations, as to the payee, his executor or ad- 
munistrator. 

A promissory note may be made by one person, or by two 
or more persons. When made by two or more persons, it may 
be joint, or joint and several. 

When two or more persons sign a note written thus, “ We 
promise to pay,” &c., it isa joint note only. If they sign a note 
written thus, “I promise to pay,” &c., it is a joint and several 
note. When a note is joint, all the promisors must be jointly 
sued ; if joint and several, either promisor may be sued alone. 

When a note written thus, ‘“ We promise,” &c., is signed 
thus, “A B, as principal, and C D, as surety,” it is still the 
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joint note of AB andC D. Had it been written, “I promise,”’ 


&c., aud signed in the same way, it would be a joint and sev- 
eral note. ‘lhe words “ principal” and “surety” only show 
the relation of the makers to each other; they do not atlect 
other parties. 

By the phrase, “negotiable promissory note,” is meant an in- 
strument, negotiable and possessing all the privileges of a 
promissory note in commerce. A note not negotiable is never- 
theless a binding contract between the parties to it. 

It is in reference to the transfer of a note from hand to hand, 
—like a bank bill, or a Bank of England note, — that the 
question of its negotiability becomes material. 

The transfer of notes will be considered hereafter. 





Tne following excellent remarks are selected from the 
“Rules and Principles of the Chauncy-Hall School, Boston,” 
kept by those eminently successful teachers, G. F. Thayer and 
T’. Cushing, Jr., Esqrs. 


“The idea, that we should teach the child what he is to 
practise when he becomes a man, forms the basis of our plan 
of school operations. Hence we introduce, —as first in order 
of importance, —the virtues, graces, and moral duties of life ; 
and strive to impress on the minds of our pupils, as their 
perpetual guides through this world, those principles which lie 
at the foundation of all that is excellent in character, useful to 
our race, or which may recommend the individual to the favor 
and blessing of our Father in heaven. We devote much time 
to these objects, laboring to show, by all practical means, the 
Beauty of Virtue; the Manliness of Truth; the Magnanimity 
of Honor; the Happiness of Obedience ; the Meliorating nature 
of Love ; the Subduing power of Gentleness ; —as well as the 
external and internal advantages and rewards, — present and fu- 
ture, — which attend upon their practice ; while Impurity and 
Vice, Dishonesty and Falsehood, Baseness and Disobedience, 
Malignity and Passion, are decried and exposed in all their hid- 
eous deformity, and the inevitable fate of their votaries dwelt 
upon with the most solemn deprecation. Diligence is contrasted 
with Sloth ; Neatness with Slovenliness ; Order with Irregular 
habits ; Punctuality with Tardiness; Generosity with Selfish- 
ness ; Politeness with Rudeness of behavior ; — and all illustrated 
by such examples as present, in the most vivid and striking man- 
ner, the winning and beneficial qualities of the former, and the 
repulsive and ruinous consequences of the latter. 

“ Conscious of the varying elements in the dispositions of the 
young, and the difficulties under which some labor beyond 
others, in their struggles with inward temptation, we adapt, as 
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far as possible, our practice to individual cases ; and have hith- 
erto experienced much satisfaction in the results. 

“'T'5 overcome impetuous and violent feelings, we have usual|: 
found gentleness of treatment most effectual; and, in case: 
where individuals heve been brought to confess their infirmir: 
of temper, we have rarely failed to enlist their best efforts in 
the cause. ‘hese secured, victory is almost inevitable. 

‘We have long aimed, and still continue to aim, to make 
these principles the striking and peculiar characteristics of our 
school, — feeling that what the future condition of our country 
is to be, must depend vastly more on the moral character and 
habits of the people, than on the amount of merely intellectuat 
acquirements, or the rigor of mental discipline. In saying this. 
however, we do not intend to deny the claims of intellect ; but, 
on the contrary, we readily acknowledge our conviction, that, 
in an abstract comparison between the learned and the igno- 
rant, the former rise far higher in the moral scale than the lat- 
ter, and almost in proportion to the respective degrees of attain- 
ment of the one, and of mental darkness of the other. We as- 
sume this position, however, because, from careful observation 
we are convinced that, in many schools, the moral nature is 
greatly neglected, and the intellectual overwrought. If to the 
mental were added, in all our schools, an amount of moral 
training proportionate to its claims, what might not be expected 
to result?) Not merely that a majority of the criminals in our 
prisons would be persons of little or no education, but that 
their numbers would continually decrease, till, in time, the pris- 
ons would become nearly depopulated, so far as our own coun- 
trymen are concerned. 


* * * * * * * * * 


“To form,in the young, habits of Truth, Honesty, Honor, 
Punctuality, Order, and Politeness of a genuine kind, is the 
daily endeavor of all the teachers of the school, and the ob- 
ject of our Rules and Regulations. No proper self-respect can 
exist in a character where these qualitics and habits are not 
developed to a considerable extent ; and where self-respect does 
not exist, the child is a mere creature of impulse, to whom no 
strong appeal can be made, or argument applied, except such as 
grows out of a selfish fear of personal discomfort. 

‘‘ As there is, no doubt, a desire on the part of the parents to 
secure the above qualities for their children, as strong now as 
at any former period, no argument will be entered into as to 
their importance. Being agreed on that point, we have only 
to sympathize and codperate with each other, resisting especial- 
ly the beginnings of evil, and aiming at correct habits as well 
as good principles. But there is one point, in which those who 
have had long experience in teaching, — in fact, probably, the 
elder portion of the community generally, — observe so marked 
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a difference between the customs of the present day and those 
c* ner times, and so much te the discdvantaze of th pres- 
ent, that a few words upon it may be il season. We reter to 
the want of habts of promer obedicnce to those who have a 
rigiat to eXpect it, aud a lack of proper deierence and polite hess, 
from the young to their elders, growing out of this, through 
society at large. 

“Children, instead of complying, with an almost instinctive 
readiness, with the directions of their parents, wait to have them 
repeated several times, stop to argue the point, and not un- 
frequently set up their own will in opposition to that of their 
parents. ‘The common outward expressions of respect, too, are 
quite generally omitted. Sir and Ma’am, Please and Thank 
You, Good Morning and Good Evening, seem to have gone en- 
tirely out of fashion. Hats and caps ure worn into parlors, 
schoolrooms, and in the presence of elders and ladies, with as 
much unconcern as into a stable, or tavern, or the House of 
Representatives. Coats are put on, hats secured, and pew 
doors ban ved open before the close of the benediction at chureh ; 
and the most distinguished lecturers are cut short in their clos- 
ing remarks by an audience anxious to save one minute, — for 
no purpose whatever! Ladics and gentlemen of mature or ad- 
vanced years are addressed with flippant pertness, and without 
the usual expressions of respect, by those young enough to be 
their children or grandchildren. This enumeration of acts of 
this unbecoming and disrespectful character might, unhappily, 
be indefinitely extended. But sufficient has been said to idi- 
cate to what we refer, even if any explanation at all were re- 
quired to bring the matter distinctly before the mind. 

“The spirit of disobedience first alluded to, is fraught with 
evil both to the young themselves and to society at large. If 
children have their own way, it can hardly be expected but 
that they will often choose a wrong way, especially amidst the 
temptations and bad companions to be found in a large city ; and 
have their own way they eventually will, if a slow, hesitating, 
questioning obedience, only, be rendered and accepted in early 
childhood. Then, if ever, the battle is to be fought, and the 
victory won, by the parent, over the wrong tendencies of the 
child, and by the child over his own self-will; otherwise, with 
advancing years, the worst consequences may be looked for in 
a downward course to folly, sin, and ruin. As educators, we 
feel the want of a more uncompromising spirit in the heads of 
many families; a spirit which shall insist upon what it thinks to 
be best. This would greatly lighten our labors; for a disobe- 
dient spirit will show itself at school as well as at home, though 
with less frequency and pertinacity in proportion to the small- 
er probability of a successful issue; for with us, as we trust 
with all teachers, obedience is insisted on and enforced by every 
needful measure, from the gentlest persuasion to the most un- 
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yielding authority. Gently or forcibly it must be secured, and 
if this rule obtained at home, as well as at school, commencing 
with the child in arms in the nursery, parents would be hap- 
pier, teachers would be happier, children would be far, far hap- 
pier, and society at large would be purer and happier, undis- 
turbed by so many displays of a selfish, violent, and wicked 
spirit. 

“The lack of courtesy and good-breeding, spoken of as 
too prevalent in these days, springs from a similar source, the 
want of a proper reverence for the claims of age, authority, and 
the feelings of others; and though not of equal importance, is 
still of much greater consequence than might, at first sight, be 
supposed. We are creatures of habit, and by constantly neg- 
lecting the outward tokens of certain feelings, we lose or be- 
come incapable of the feelings themselves. Now, if any one 
will boldly say that politeness is not worth practising, that re- 
spect for age is not a virtue, that no special regard is to be shown 
to a lady, the omission of the outward marks would be consistent, 
at least, if not agreeable ; but we find very few persons main- 
taining any such doctrine as this, even among the wildest ul- 
traisms of the day. Almost all profess to esteem politeness and 
courtesy, and to aspire to the name and character of gentle- 
men. ‘I'he character, or what has been generally understood 
by it, of the ‘Old English Gentleman,’ or the ‘Old Virginia 
Gentleman,’ is, we fear, likely to become extinct, unless a 
more decided effort be made to instil into the young a greater 
regard for the amenities and elegances of social life. Just im- 
agine, if you can, the former character, as personified by Sir 
Philip Sidney or Sir Walter Raleigh, and the latter by Wash- 
ington, doing any thing rude, coarse, or inelegant. It requires 
a strong imagination to think of the two illustrious soldiers and 
poets first mentioned, when taking the lead among the fashion- 
able young men at the court of Elizabeth, as addressing a lady 
of any degree, to say nothing of their equals and elders, with 
the forwardness, and almost roughness, that are now tolerated ; 
or to imagine Washington, when a lad, omitting all proper civil- 
ity and respect to his mother, or, at any period of life, neglect- 
ing to do all that decorum required, under whatever circum- 
stances he might be placed, in church, in camp, or court. _ For- 
tunately, it does not require the. talents of a Sidney, a Rdleigh, 
or a Washington, to acquire the manners and character of a 
gentleman. A kind heart, a desire to please, and being re- 
quired in early life to do all that these would prompt in regard 
to the feelings or comfort of others, with a proper attention to 
the outward signs of good-breeding, current at the time, are the 
only needful endowments. In all our laws and regulations, we 
have this finishing of the man in view ; none of them are pre- 
scribed as mere barren points of discipline, without end or aim, 
but are meant to have a bearing on the habits and character, as 
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well as to promote the order of the school, and the comfort and 
happiness of teachers and pupils. We therefore call upoa all 
mothers who wish attentive and respectful sons to aid their 
declining steps, all sisters who desire affectionate and obliging 
brothers, modest and elegant lovers, and kind and considerate hus- 
bands, to lend us their zealous coéperation+in endeavoring to 
redeem a portion of the young men of the rising generation 
from the charges so generally brought against those of the 
present day.” 





Tue following is an extract from a letter from James ©. Jack- 
son to the Albany Patriot : — 

“The truth is, dear sir, the people of the United States, more 
than any people on earth with whose dietetic habits | am ac- 
quainted, are given to eluttony. We are a nation of gastrono- 
mists. Our wives, and daughters, and mothers, are adepts in the 
science. Do you hear an editor, a divine, a pleader at the bar, 
an essayist, uttering saws for the youthful of the female sex ? 
Among the foremost bright things which they give birth to is, 
‘hy all means to know how to cook well.’ We are like the 
Cretans of old. Our stomachs are the homes of our divinities. 
The shrines for our offerings are there ; and there are the altars 
for our sacrifices. Heaven consisteth in a full belly, —hell in 
anempty one. With these sage instructers, a girl who should 
know how to get food in simple form, yet excellent of its kind, 
and of cookery should know nothing more, though skilful in 
music, and cultivated in intellect, and polite and unaffected in 
manners, would bear no comparison with her who superadded 
to these the skill of taking apples, flour, beef, butter, sugar wud 
salt, cinnamon, pepper, cloves, mace, raisins and wine, and mak- 
ing them into a hodgepodge called mince-pic. Stuff of this 
kind is called good food ; but the deadly etfects of introducing 
it into the stomach, the whole materia medica, with all its doc- 
tors, cannot overcome. 

“True, the people remaining mere animals, physicians will 
get rich ; but just and merciful Heaven will not permit them to 
cure rourmands ; and it is of the ability and potency of the Allo- 
pathic system in the curative sphere that [ am now speaking ; 
and among other great defects is that of allowing human beings 
to play ‘the game of the glutton,’ and then setting up the pre- 
tence of being able to cure the diseases consequent, while the 
cause remains. In all such cases, drugs and the doctor aid the 
poor fools to kill themselves ; but if a glutton wishes to live as 
a glutton the longest time possible, he will do well to keep 
the pill-bags out of his sight. 

“ From the admissions of physicians, and from extensive and 
close personal observation, of nothing, it seems to me, may I 
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venture to speak with more positiveness than of the causes of 
the cure of diseases as treated by drug doctors. If I may speak 
at all confidently, let me say that, in my opinion, Allopathists 
owe their success mostly to o¢her things than the medicine they 
administer. 

‘‘ Suppose a physician were to leave his pill-bags at home, and, 
when called to attend the sick, should answer. Arriving at the 
house, he sets up a rigid inquiry as to the personal habits of the 
patient and the family. He demands to know what slough- 
holes they keep, what unventilated rooms, what undrained cel- 
Jars, what half-cured feather-beds, what musty straw-beds, they 
have, the stench of which, rarefied by the heat of the sleeping- 
rooms, or the sleeping bodies, or the heat of the outer world, 
comes up into their nostrils continually like a plague, — to viti- 
ate, and depress, and overcome every healthy function of the 
body. Suppose he should investigate the food they eat, the 
hot biscuit, — indigestible by all animals except the ostrich, — 
the hot tea and coflee, which they swallow daily by the quart, 
— the swine’s flesh, the meats with their gravies, the pies, and 
cakes, and pastries. Suppose he should ‘pop the question’ 
when the sick man or woman, or the other members of the fam- 
ily, last washed their bodies all over. In fine, were he mi- 
nute enough in his investigations, think you that, with air and 
water, exercise and abstinence, the pill-bags might not be dis- 
pensed with? ‘The lungs want pure air, the stomach health- 
ful, simple, well-cooked food, taken with regularity; the skin 
needs frequent, daily cleansing ; the whole body wants appro- 
priate exercise and repose. Must the sick man have more ? 
Knemas? What better than Water has the Pharmacopmia? 
Kimetics? Diaphoretics? ‘Tonics? Depletors? Can any 
thing better be had than water in its various stages of heat and 
cold, and in its various applications ? ” 





List of printed questions prepared for the examination of 
candidates for teachers at Columbus, Ohio : — 


GENERAL Questions. —1. Please write your name in full, 
and your residence. 

2. Write the names of any persons to whom you would refer 
for testimony concerning your abilities and character as a 
‘Teacher. 

3. State where you were educated principally, and what 
experience you have had in teaching. 

4. Is it your wish and intention to make teaching your 
employment ? 

5. What, in your opinion, are the most important qualifica- 
tions for a Teacher ? 
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Turory or Tracuinc.—1. Of how much importance do 
you regard a proper classification of pupils in school ? 

2. What are the objects the Teacher should keep in mind in 
conducting a recitation ? 

3. in what studies would you use the black-board ? 

4. Do you regard it as the duty of a Teacher to endeavor to 
preserve and promote the health of his pupils ? 

5. Do you consider the supervision of the physical, intel- 
lectual, social, and moral habits of your pupils a part of your 
duty as an Instructer? 


GOVERNMENT. — 1, What is the proper object of government 
in school ? 
2. What are the principal evils in schools against which the 


‘Teacher should guard ? 


3. ‘To what motives do you intend to appeal for the purpose 
of securing punctuality and regularity in attendance, and order 
and correct deportment in school ? 

4. What means do you intend to adopt for inciting pupils to 
diligence and perseverance in study ? 

5. Whatare the legitimate objects of punishment, in any 
government ? 

Reapine. — 1. How should the Teacher be occupied while 
his class is employed in reading ? 

2. What is the object of audible reading ? 

3. What are the most important requisites for good reading ? 

4. What is emphasis ? 

5. Can you expect pupils to read properly, without under- 
standing the meaning of what they read ? 


OrrHocrapHy.— 1. How many separate or elementary 
sounds are there in the English language ? 

2. How may these sounds be classed ? 

3. How should the /etters of our alphabet be classed ? 

4. What is the great object of teaching spelling in school ? 

5. How can this object be best accomplished ? 


Derinirions, &c. — Define each of the following words: ac- 
cent, punctuation, sentence, ecliptic, ratio, and write sentences 
illustrating the use of the words defined. 


Penmansuip.—1. Should penmanship be taught in Com- 
mon Schools? 

2. Should pupils commence writing with a pen or a pencil, — 
on slates or on paper? 

3. What are the requisites for skill in penmanship ? 

A. Should instruction in pen-making be given in school ? 

5. Should penmanship or drawing be taught first ? 


Grammar. — 1. Should oral instruction in English grammar 
be given to pupils before they commence the study from a 
text book ? 
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2. What are the principal parts of a sentence ? 

3. Write correctly the following passage: A ship from egipt 
ore the depe impeled by guideing winds her course for venise 
held of famed brittania were the galant crew and from that isle 
her name the vesel drew. 

4. How many sentences are contained in the foregoing pas- 
sage ? 

5. Parse the words in Italics. 

Aritumetic. — 1. Should instruction in mental or written 
arithmetic be commenced first ? 

2. What is the difference between notation and numeration ? 

3. Having a composite number and two of its factors given, 
how would you find the third? 

4. What is the value of 3-4 of 5-7 of 8-15 of a pound ster- 
ling, in shillings, pence, and farthings? 

5. What is the square root of the product of 529 multiplied 
by 64? 

Geocrapny. — 1. Into how many departments should geog- 
raphy be divided ? 

2. Give the area of the earth’s surface and of each of the 
crand divisions. 

3. Can the climate of a country be determined from its lati- 
tude ? 

4. Name some of the important causes which affect the cli- 
mate of countries. 

5. What is the population of the globe, and how many vari- 
eties of the human race are usually named? 





FARMER AND ARTIST. 


“Or what use is all your studying and your books?” said an 
honest farmer to an ingenious artist. “'They don’t make the 
corn grow, nor produce vegetables for market. My Sam does 
more good with his plough in one month, than you can do with 
your books and papers in one year.”’ 

“What plough does your son use?” said the artist, quietly. 

“Why, he uses ’s plough, to be sure. He can do noth- 
ing with any other. By using this plough, we save half the 
labor, and raise three times as much as we did with the old 
wooden concern.” 

The artist turned over one of his sheets, and showed the 
farmer the drawing of his much praised plough, saying with 
a smile, “I am the inventor of your favorite plough, and my 
name is ‘y 








The astonished farmer shook the artist heartily by the hand, 
and invited him to call at the farm-house, and make it his home 
as long as he liked. — London Paper. 
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Pecubtarity iN THE Enouish Laneuace. —A general com- 
plaint made by foreigners learning the English language is the 
frequent occurrence of the letters th, and the difficulty which they 
find in giving to words containing them their proper pronun- 
ciation. It is probably not known, even by those who are best 
acquainted with the English language, how frequently this difli- 
cult combination occurs; and they will be as surprised when 
told, as we were, upon ascertaining, that in an aggregate of 
3570 words, composing 27 extracts from many different standard 
writers, one word in every seven commences, includes, or termi- 
nates with, ¢h. This short paragraph, containing 110 words, 
includes 20, or nearly one word in five, with this peculiarity. 
— National Intelligencer. 

Don’t count to see. — Ep. 





“We pay Best, — Ist, those who destroy us, — generals; 
2d, those who cheat us, — politicians and quacks; 3d, those 
who amuse us, — singers and dancers; and last of all, those 
who instruct us, — TEACHERS.” 





LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS CONCERNING PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 


CHAPTER 137. (1847.) 
AN ACT RELATING TO COMMON SCHOOLS, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, in General Court as- 
sembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows : — 

Section 1. In addition to the grants of money for Common Schools which 
cities and towns are now, by law, authorized to make, any city or town may ap- 
propriate such further sums of money as it may deem expedient, for the support 
of schools for the instruction of adults in reading, writing, English grammar, 
arithmetic, and geography. 

Section 2. Such moneys shall be assessed, levied, collected, and paid into 
the treasury, in the same manner that other town or city taxes are, and shall 
then be at the disposal of the school committee of the town or city, to be ex- 
pended by them for the purpose aforesaid, in such manner as they may deem 
expedient. 

Section 3. This act shall take effect from and after its passage. [.4p- 
proved by the Governor, March 29, 1847.] 





CHAPTER 183. (1847.) 
AN ACT RELATING TO THE ABSTRACTS OF SCHOOL RETURNS AND THE 
DUTIES OF SCHOOL COMMITTEES, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, in General Court as- 
sembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows : — 

Section 1. The abstracts of school returns, prescribed by the statute of 
eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, chapter two hundred and forty-one, shall, 
hereafter, be made up by the Secretary of the Board of Education; and so much 
of any act, as provides that the said abstracts shall be made up in the office of 
the Secretary of State, is hereby repealed. . 

Section 2. Any city or town may withhold such compensation as the school 
committee of such city or town are now authorized, by law, to receive, if such 
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town shall have forfeited its due portion of the income of the school fund through 
the tailure of such committee to comply with the provisions of the law in relation 
to school returns. [Approved by the Governor, April 14, 1847.) 





CHAPTER 71. (1847.) 
RESOLVES CONCERNING THE ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE BOARD OF EDbu- 
CATION AND THE ABSTRACTS OF SCHOOL RETURNS. 


Resolved, That the clerk of the Senate, for the time being, be authorized and 
directed to cause to be printed, annually, before the meeting of the Legislature, 
or as soon thereafter as may be, six thousand copies of the Annual Report of 
the Board of Education, instead of the number authorized by the resolves of 
the year one thousand eight hundred and forty-four, chapter fifty-seven. 

Resolved, That there be annually allowed, to the Secretary of the Board of 
Edneation, a sum not exceeding one hundred and fifty dollars, for the purpose of 
detraving any expenses which he may incur in making up the Abstracts of An- 
nual School Returns, as provided by an act passed during the present session of 
the Legislature, entitled “ An Act relative to the Abstract of School Returns and 
the Duties of School Committees ;” and that the Governor be authorized to draw 
his warrants accordingly. [.dpproved by the Governor, April 23, 1247.] 





CHAPTER 82. (1847.) 
RESOLVE CONCERNING STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Resolved, That the sum of six thousand dollars annually, for three years, be, 
and the same hereby is, appropriated to the support of State Normal Schools, 
under the direction of the Board of Education; and his Excellency the Governor 
is hereby authorized, from time to time, to draw his warrant on the treasury for 
the same, on the application of said Board. [.dpproved by the Governor, April 
24, 1247.) . 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Tur Practican Reaper; the Fourth Book of Tower’s 
Series for Common Schools. New York: Cady & Burgess. 
Boston: B. B. Mussey & Co. 1847. 

We have not seen either of the preceding numbers of the series. 

Harrer’s New York Cuiass-Book ; comprising Outlines of 
the Geography and History of New York; Biographical No- 
tices of Eminent Individuals; Sketches of Scenery and Nat- 
ural History ; Accounts of Public Institutions, ete. Arranged as 
a Reading Book for Schools. By Witiiam Russet, Professor 
of Elocution. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1847. 

‘Tue American Aritumetic, in which the Principles of 
Numbers are explained and illustrated by a great Variety of 
Practical Questions. By James Rosinson, Principal of the 
Mathematical Department in the Bowdoin School, Boston. 
Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1847. 

History or Canapa, for the Use of Schools and Families. 
By Jenner Roy. New York: J. Roy. 1847. 








TP All Communications, Newspapers, and Periodicals, for 








(Tue Common Scuoor Jouryat is published semi-monthly, by Wittram B. 
Fow rr, No. 1384 Washington Street, up stairs, (opposite School Street,) Boston. 
Horace Mann, Editor. Price, One Dollar a year, payable in advance.] 
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